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Los Caballeros 


Willard Johnson 
and 
James T. Van Rensselaer, Jr. 


resent “The Laughing Horse in Mexico” as a guaran- 
y) teed thoroughbred, hundred percent Mexican ca- 
ballo. 


It has been pastured at Chapala, Jalisco, Mex- 

e ico, under the care of Willard Johnson, saddled 

and bridled at Guadalajara, Mexico, by Gallardo y 

Alvarez del Castillo, and will be stabled in Santa Fe, New 

Mexico, U. S. A., until further notice. It is licensed in the 

United States by James Van Rensselaer, Willard Johnson, 

and .Roy Chanslor,. and is entered for registry as second- 

class matter. (which refers in this case to first-class livestock) 
in the post office at Guadalajara. 


Communications praising the animal, orders for a year’s 
lease at $2.50 (5 pesos), or for single rides at twenty-five 
cents (cincuenta centavos), cheques for the support of star- 
ving young grooms, and also bundles of especially prepared 
fodder, should be addressed care of Managing Veterinarian. 
Johnson, Box 1061, Santa Fe New Mexico. 


All statements and bills, as well as pleas from the 
printer, should be mailed directly to the Dead Letter Office, 
Washington, D. C. 
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The Turquoise Horse... +--+ eee eee et by R. Dernon Hunter 


(Illustrating the famous Mexican Legend) 


Su a Mexican Hospital 
by Witter Bynner 


Am I sick then? Or blessedly dead 
In the shadow of a pepper-tree? 
But this is no stealthy funera! tread 
‘Escorting me. 


In the room next to mine a 2uitar, 

A man singing verse after verse, 

And now and then, softly joining in a bar, 
A boy and a nurse. 


Since life is as happy as this 

And heaven may not be, nor hell, 
Who but a fool would take it amiss 
And refuse to be well! 


Sad songs? Yes, I know, 

For I learned from an old Chinese 
Eternities of melodious woe 

And aeons of ease. 


There is a country north of here 

In which I think of a room, 

As rich and smooth and carven and drear 
As a marble tomb, 


Where never a voice could be ‘raised 

For raising of the dead. 

If I were there—but, heaven be praised, 
I’m here instead. 


And near me the strings of the moon . 
Are humming in the sky, 

And the doctor is singing some of the tune, 
And so am I: 


“Tomorrow again it will rain 

And tomorrow again it will shine, 
And so may the world be rid of pain 
Like mine.” 


Che Serenade 
by Idella Purnell 


Jasmine-scent through the window, 
My darkened room, 
On the high balcony, roses, 
_A riot of bloom. 
The garden below in flower-drowned 
Fragrance lay, 
Holding its breath to hear him, 
Tonio, play. 
Soft through the star-hushed darkness 
Came the tune, 
Singing a song of pleasure, 
Love, and the moon. 
“Querida,” the last words reached me, 
Plaintive, low. 
Querida, thou wouldst love me 
Didst thou know 
How I have pined in silence, 
Pined for thee. 
Give me a word of hope 
For charity.” 
Softly I went in the dark, then, 
One white rose 
Plucked from the mass of blossom 
(No one knows 
I dropped a kiss in its flushed heart), 
And the stars : 
Laughed as I flung the flower 
Through the bars. 
Sprang he then from the others 
. (Paused the tune), 
Holding the rose in triumph 
‘Toward the moon. 
“Hear, companeros,” I heard him. 
“While I sing 
My song of joy that shall rise 
Till the glad skies ring!” 


—Si, Pablo, I am coming...... 
(Long ago, 

When I was young I loved- him— 
Antonio. ) 


E] Albur by Willard Nash 
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Au Reunir, UH. &. A. 


by D. H. Lawrence. 


“Say au revoir 

But not goodbye 

This parting brings 
A bitter sigh....” 


C t really does, when you find yourself in an unkempt 
) Pullman trailing through endless deserts, south of 
El Paso, fed on doubtful scraps at enormous charge 
and at the will of a rather shoddy smallpox-marked 
Mexican Pullman-boy who knows there’s been a 
revolution and that his end is up. Then you re- 
member the neat and nice nigger who looked after 
you as far as E] Paso, before you crossed the Rio Grande into 
desert and chaos, and you sigh, if you have time before a 
curse chokes you. 


Yet, U.S. A., you do put a strain on the nerves. Mexico 
puts a strain on the temper. Choose which you prefer. 
Mine’s the latter. I’d rather be in a temper than be pulled 
taut. Which is what the U.S.A..did to me. Tight as a 
fiddle string, tense over the bridge of the solar plexus. 
Any how the solar plexus goes a bit loose and has a bit of 
play down here. 


YT still don’t know why the U.S.A. pulls one so tight 
ana makes one feel like a chicken that is being drawn. The 
people on the whole are quite as amenable as people any- 
where else. They don’t pick your pocket, or even your per- 
sonality. They’re not unfriendly. It’s not the people. Some- 
thing in the air tightens one’s nerves like fiddle strings, screws 
them up, squeak-squeak!... till one’s nerves will give out 
nothing but a shrill fine shriek of overwroughtness. Why, 
in the name of heaven? Nobody knows. It’s just the spirit 
of place. 


You cross the Rio Grande, and change from tension into 
exasperation. You feel like hitting the impudent Pullman 
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waiter with a beer-bottle. In the: U.S. A. you don’t even think 
of such a thing. 


Of course, one might get used to a state of tension. 
And then one would pine for the United States. Meanwhile 
one merely snarls back at the dragons of San Juan Teoti- 
huacan. 


It’s a queer continent---as much as I’ve seen of it. It’s 
a fanged continent. It’s got a rattle-snake coiled in its heart, 
has this democracy of the New World. It’s a dangerous 
animal, once it lifts its head again. Meanwhile, the dove 
still nests in the coils of the rattlesnake, the stone coiled 
rattlesnake of Aztec eternity. The dove lays her eggs on 
his flat head. 


The old people had a marvellous feeling for snakes and 
fangs, down here in Mexico. And after all, Mexico is only 
the sort of solar plexus of North America. The great pale- 
face overlay hasn’t gone into the soil half an inch. The 
Spanish churches and palaces stagger, the most ricketty 
things imaginable, always just on the point of falling down. 
And the peon still grins his Indian grin behind the Cross, 
And there’s quite a lively light in his eyes, much more so 
than in the eyes of the Northern Indian. He knows his gods. 


These old civilizations down here, they never got any 
higher than Quetzalcoatl. And he’s just a sort of feathered 
snake. Who needed the smoke of a little hearts-blood now 
and then, even he. 


“Only the ugly is aesthetic now,” said the young Mex- 
ican artist. Personally, he seems as gentle and self-effac- 
ing as the nicest of lambs. Yet his caricatures are hideous, 
hideous without mirth or whimsicality. Blood-hideous. 
Grim, earnest hideousness. 


Like the Aztec things, the Aztec carvings. They all 
twist and bite. That’s all they do. Twist and writhe and 
bite, or crouch in lumps. And coiled rattle-snakes, many, 
like dark heaps of excrement. And out at San Juan Teoti- 
huacan where are the great pyramids of a vanished, pre- 
Aztec people, as we are told---and the so-called Temple of 
Quetzalcoatl---there, behold you, huge gnashing heads jut 
out jagged from the wall-face of the low pyramid, and a huge 
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snake stretches along the base, and one grasps at a carved fish, 
that swims in old stone and for once seems harmless. 
Actually a harmless fish! 

But look out! The great stone heads snarl at you 
from the wall, trying to bite you:- and one great dark 
green blob of an obsidian eye, you never saw anything 
so blindly malevolent: and then white fangs. Great white 
fangs, smooth today, the white fangs, with tiny cracks in 
them. Enamelled. These bygone pyramid-building Aimeri- 
cans, who were a dead-and-gone mystery even to the Aztecs, 
when the Spaniards arrived, they applied their highest art to 
the enamelling of the great fangs of these venomous stone 
heads, and there is the enamel today, white and smooth. You 
can stroke the great fang with your finger and see. And the 
blob of an obsidian eye looks down at you. 

It’s a queer continent. The anthropologists may make 
what prettiness they like out of myths. But come here, and 
you'll see that the gods bit. There is none of the phallic 
pre-occupation of. the old Mediterranean. Here they hadn’t 
got even as far as hotblooded sex. Fangs, and cold serpent 
folds, and bird-snakes with fierce cold blood and claws. 

I admit that I feel bewildered. There is always some- 
thing a bit amiably comic about Chinese dragons and contor- 
tions. There’s nothing amiably comic in these ancient mons- 
ters. They’re dead in earnest about biting and writhing, 
snake-blooded birds. 

And the Spanish white superimposition, with rococo 
churchtowers among pepper-trees and column cactuses, seems 
so ricketty and temporary, the pyramids seem so indigenous, 
rising like hills out of the earth itself. The one goes down 
with a clatter, the other remains. 

And this is what seems to me the difference between 
Mexico and: the United States. And this is why, it seems to 
me, Mexico exasperates, whereas the U. S. A. puts an unbear- 
able tension on one. Because here in Mexico the fangs are 
still obvious. Everybody knows the gods are going to bite 
within the next five minutes. While in the United States, the 
gods have had their teeth pulled, and their claws cut, and 
their tails docked, till they seem real mild lambs. Yet all 
the time, inside, it’s the same old dragon’s blood. The same 
old aboriginal American dragon’s blood. 


And that discrepancy of course is a strain on the 
human psyche. 
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Americanism 


As a Mexican Sees it. 


$2 e was asked to speak before an Elks Club on the 
Y flag of the United States. He stood up and said, 
“Gentlemen, I know nothing about the American 
; flag, and I am willing to wager that there is no one 
here who knows more about it than I do. But I will say this;” 
(using gesture two from the chapter on “How to Convince” 
in Secrets of Success) “I am going away and when I come 
back I will tell you all about the American Flag.” 

So he went away to New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Washington. He searched in the archives, he interviewed 
people, he studied the history of the world. He traced the 
colours in the flag clear back to the Bible and back down 
again. He learned the exact significance of every stripe, he 
could point proudly to a star and say, “Now that is Califor- 
nia.” In short, he found out more about the flag of his 
country than its originators even dreamed there could be 
about it. He even hinted, rather blasphemously, that poor 
old Betsy Ross had made a mistake in her flag. 

Then he came back to Los Angeles. Unlike Sir Gal- 
ahad, he had drained the Holy Grail to the dregs. He stood 
before his fellow Elks and told them. It is not recorded 
how long it took, or how many of those present whose blood 
was perhaps not quite so red, fell asleep. But he told them. 

But he would not have been a full and red-blooded 
American if he could not have put his patriotism to profit. 
He wrote a book on the subject; a red, white and blue book, 
spangled with white stars. 

It was for school children, and he called it, The Star 
Spangled Banner, a Book for Every Red-Blooded American. 
And he invented a number of games and puzzles for children 
which taught them all about the flag. Of course he had to 
have a factory for this and of course he had to make 
a legitimate profit. He advertised his wares; he was ad- 
mitted to the schools where he talked to the children about 
their flag. His goods sold like hot cakes, he had a standing 
order from half the schools in the country. He was a 
SUCCESS. 


The prices quoted for his commodity allowed for 
an amusement tax, 
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Emo Warodies by Luerett Glass 
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Hl @arl Sandburg 
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Amy Towel 
Bull, bull, 


Bull, bull, bull, bull... .. bull! 

Red bull, pink bull, blue bull, 

Bellless bull, 

Hugged with dartling heat, 

Bounding over the rising smell of blood, 
Onyx-eyed, 

Milk-fed designer of rare Cretan beauties, 
Shapely as a patent leather pump that fits. 
With sleek black coat 

Like napped velvet from Lyons 

Rinsed with glycerine, 

Your texture woos my fingering. 

Bull... ‘bulls: = bull... bulls... bull! 
Pink. ».. “‘blueso/. “amber. 2%. chrome: : 
Durham! 

A wisp of withered jasmine 

Dangles from your pale honeyed lip. 
Hell! ayes must you die, 

My p 

My aes bellied one? 

But I shall not— 

Will not— 

Weep. 

My lids are sleepless, 

Tearless, fearless. 

Not a drop 

Shall plop 

Into my brocaded bosom. 

You snorting barbaric prince! 


No. 

But with shredded laugh 

I will stamp up and down the corral, . 
Torturing my long green string of ‘Abyssinian jade 


beads. . 
My eyes flaring, like moss-agates, 
Bent on bold investigation. 
Sheaves of sun-darts prick me in the heart. 
I am stifling. 
My waist is tight. 
Give me a wrench. 
And all the time I wonder 
~ J. How old you are. 
2. The flesh of how many white horses has 
hung upon your scrubby horn. 
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II. 


Carl Sandhurg 


I see flags on the roof, Spanish flags and British flags. 
I see the shadow of Death on th2 vellow sand. 


I see an arena full of yellow sand flimmering in the heat. 
Women with red lips are laughing and fanning them- 
selves. I see the shadow of Death on the yellow sand. 


I see the big door in the barricade open and a procession come 
in, men in spangled satin breeches carrying capes. 
Then four old horses, four old ghosis driven to battle, 
blindfolded, ridden by men carrying long poles. I 
see the shadow of Death on the yetlow sand. 


I see the door in the barricade open again. It is a black bull 
blinded by the light. He is smooth and sleek. Two 
years he has browsed the Spanish pasture, sucked 
two years of life from the breast of the dun-gray 
hills. I-see the shadow of Death on the yellow sand. 
A picador goes toward him. The bull tosses his head, 
pawing the bright sand with his hoof. He charges. 


I see the old ghost bowled over.’ The old white horse strad- 
dles the air and falls onto the sand. lle is gored. A 
nob of pink entrails is bulging from his side. He gets 
up-and starts running. I see him sway. His entrails 
flop onto the ground. His hind hoofs chop into them 
as he.runs reeling in red agony across the arena. Hie 
white legs turn scarlet. Behind him the yellow sand 
is covered with polka dots. He falls by the barricade, 
and lies motionless. The heart engine has ceased 
pumping. Flies gather. In a season his old rotting 
carcass will feed the roots of new flowers, that will 
feed new bulls, that will fight in new arenas. That 
will be his revenge. I see the shadow of Death on the 
yellow sand. 


A red-lipped woman has thrown a pink carnation into the arena. 
This may be all right for the Spaniards, but... excuse me! 
If I want a butcher’s picnic, ll stay in Chicago. 
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Ampricans in Mexico 


By Carleton Beals 


ew he foreigner, taking the crude products of the in- 
; Si digenous civilization and the wealth of an inexhaust- 
f\@Xt) ible land is responsible for much of the Mexico of 
today. The Indian has resisted the submergence 
of his individuality, but what would the country 

+ be without its Spanish language, its Spanish culture, 
its Catholic Church, its Roman-Spanish tradition of govern- 
ment? Who can conceive of a Mexico divorced from the 
grace of French learning and literature? Who can think 
of a Mexico not torn by the French struggle for democracy? 
How picture the country stripped of its American and English 
oil fields, mines, rubber plantations, coffee and henequin 
fincas, without its virus of industrial development? These 
things are the bone and sinew, the substance of foreign in- 
vasion. These are the by-products of the gold-lust of the 
Spanish cavalier, the greedy creole, and the corrupted 
church; of the French monarchical and imperial schemes; of 
the crass American imperialism and unprincipled exploitation. 

The foreigner will long be a necessary and important 
factor in Mexico’s evolution. Yet withal it is hard to see 
how he has benefitted the people. Materially they are in 
the colonial period. The dirty jacal leans against the million 
dollar palace of the foreign capitalist. The bare-foot, ragged 
peon woman, her black, tousle-headed baby slung across her 
back, swings along with her Aztec jog-trot past the alien 
limousine, with its silk-clad occupants. Physically the lower 
classes, where they have come in contact with the invaders, 
show the horrible marks of disease, hunger, and degeneracy. 

The benefits are by-products. The foreigngrs have 
little interest in the Mexican or his fate, and though largely 
responsible for much of the present sordid conditions, they 
consider the Mexican worthless, incapable of improvement. 
The foreigner takes this judgment as an axiom, forgetting that 
the Mexican knows only economic slavery, has no education, 
and no training in civic responsibility. 

These foreigners, with their smug conclusions, have all 
the earmarks of a unified group, almost a type. From thd 
days of the Spanish cavalier to the modern American, they 
have been largely pate of the adventurous get-rich- 
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quick-type, devoid of moral principle or social responsibility. 
They have always been conscienceless exploiters. As such 
they are invariably reactionary: the Germans are still Kaiser- 
ites and still celebrate the birthday of their anachronistic 
Napoleon; the French are narrow-minded petit bourgeoisie; 
the Spaniards are sentimental monarchists; and the Ameri- 
cans are still in the mental jungles of Fourth-of-July flag- 
waving patriotism. One and all they pride themselves upon 
their race superiority, their intellectual superiority, their cul- 
tural superiority. They herd together with true “conscious- 
ness of kind”, living in colonies earmarked with their native 
customs. 4 

Above all others, the Americans constitute the most 

pushing, enterprising, and important foreign element. Yet 
nowhere else in the world is one so ashamed of his countrvmen. 
In Europe one encounters the cultured American; but in 
Mexico, the adventurer, the business-man, and _ technician. 
One cannot help but recall and apply to them those cutting 
words used by Lord Chesterfield in his letter of advice to 
his son in Italy: 
; “You are not sent abroad to converse with your coun- 
trymen; among them, in general, you will find little know- 
ledge and no. languages, and, J am sure, no manners. I desire 
that you will form no connections, nor (what they impudently 
call) friendships with these people; which are, in truth, only 
conspiracies against good morals and manners.” 

Aside from technical men and more important represent- 
atives, they were originally recruited from the middle-stratum 
of the working-class— generally with slight education and- 
often ignorant. They came because they could not stay in 
the States or because they desired to get rich quick. 
Occasionally they were missionaries, school-teachers, or small 
investors. In any case, they soon discovered that Mexico 
was a lucrative field. Most of them within a few years 
amassed considerable sums of money. The ease with which 
it was. made astonished them— they who a short time before 
were scarcely able to make a decent living at home. 

As a group they cannot shake off their antecedents. 
They assume all the virtues and faults of the parvenu. The 
conversation of the best American society of Mexico, when 
bridge is not being played, deals. with clothes, servants, and 
the baseness of the Mexicans. I remember very distinctly 
how one prominent American— an officer af the American 
Club— burst into the American Drug Store and shouted: 
“Yuh got any chewing-gum?” and could not help contrast- 
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ing it with the Mexican before him, who had said, “Good 
afternoon, sir. Would you be so kind as to show me some 
hair-brushes.” At the American Club in Tampico, consis- 
ting in large part of aristocratic mechanics, who, because 
of the climate, earn managers’ salaries, wear dress-suits, and 
chaw tobacco, the dances frequently degenerate into drunken 
orgies. Numbers of the Americans killed in Tampico lost 
their lives in the wide-open red-light district in a state. of 
inebriety. The name of many a bull-necked overseer, whose 
death has been the subject of diplomatic notes, though re- 
gistered on the records of the American consulate, is not found 
on the Lord’s heavenly roster. 


By and large the Americans in Mexico are unable 
to understand the country in which they live. They dwell 
stubbornly apart. They do not mix with the Mexicans, except 
to hire them as underlings. Most of the Americans speak 
the language poorly, in, glaring contrast to other foreigners, 
who soon learn to speak fluently and correctly. I have 
known Americans with ten, fifteen, even twenty years of 
residence who scarcely understand what is said to them and 
know the barest number of conventional phrases. But why 
should they learn to speak the language of Calderén, of Gal- 
dos, of Najera?—now it is the lengua de perros. 


The Americans in Mexico are ignorant of the country. 
And they are ‘ignorant of Spanish history, of Latin-American 
history, of Mexican history. They know little of the real tra- 
ditional, social, and political antecedents of the Mexican. 
Engaged in exploitation, as were their Spanish forbears, they 
have not the culture, the time, or the inclination to become 
acquainted with the fundamental social forces that impel the 
people among whom they reside. 


Consequently they repeat glib phrases about race- 
superiority, the moral debasement of the Mexican, his unfit- 
ness to. govern himself, his dirtiness, his dishonesty, his pro- 
pensity to lie. But they do not attempt to delve beneath 
the surface facts. 


The antecedents, the habits, the ignorance of the average 
American combine to make him a hopeless reactionary. The 
Americans are out. of touch with world currents; they ‘are 
‘out of touch with their own country. They conceive of the 
United States run as it was in their little Podunk, Texas, or 
Hinky Dink, Arkansas—for most of them are Southerners: 
with all that implies with regard to race-prejudice and class- 

(continued on page 23) 
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nf c&\ ere you ever in a ee country unable to speak 
the language? It is delightful.- You can even tell 
beggars that you don’t understand what they want. 
And what an opportunity to develop your pantomi- 
mic propensities! You become adept at illustrating 
with your hands sach abstract things as milk, hap- 
piness, and street-cars. 

One day I started out through the streets of old Mexico 
City —deceivingly like a new American city— in search of 
a very simple object. I decided to try a drug store first, so 
1 walked into one, asked for what I wanted and was greeted 
with a nasal, 

“Hey?” 

I repeated my question. 

“Hey? Kodak crisco lumbago?” he said—or so it 
seemed to me. 

I looked crestfallen and reverted to pantomime. The 
clerk opened his mouth at me, put his hands on his hips, and 
stared as though I were mad as I retreated in confusion. 

The next drug store looked-much more metropolitan 
and complete. Surely they would have what I wanted. A 
very American-looking girl behind the counter approached 
me questioningly. She looked most intelligent, as though she 
spoke English, French and German, including the Scandi- 
navian. - But I was suddenly strangely abashed, and blushing 
scarlet I blurted, “Oh, I forgot,” as though I had just remem- 
bered something, and again returned to the street in confusion. 

Then I swore with all the words I knew of my one 
language, and determined simply to enter shops and look 
around at the shelves until I found what I wanted, which 
would enable me to point at it and thus obtain it in the 
simplest possible manner without complications. So I 
entered a grocery with a casual air, and ignoring the clerks 
who followed me around suspiciously, I searched the shelves 
with serious and pretentious care. 

Soon I thought I saw what I wanted, and fatuously 
pointed to it with my cane, exclaiming, 

“There! That! No, down below.” And the -calm 
but mystified gentleman took down a bottle of catsup and 
handed it to me. 

“No, no!” I insisted, and pointed again, with frantic 
haste at the white cylindrical packages I wanted. Finally he 
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understood which I meant, reached for it, and passed it over 
to me. But alas, it was heavy. It was a can! And when I 
turned it over, I saw a lurid cluster of peackes depicted on 
the label. I put it down and went out into the street, tor 
the third time thwarted. 

I walked on up the street in a sort of stupor, feeling 
defeated, ineffectual and sad. But gradually my courage 
flowed back; I straightened, swung my stick with abandon 
as I strutted down the avenue, and glared at people as though 
I would eat them. 

A drug store swung into view around the corner. 
Challenged, I stopped. It reeked of electric brilliance, for 
dusk had fallen and lights were beginning to be switched 
on everywhere. I hesitated and sighed. But no, I was not 
to be frightened by its bright light, its shiny smugness. 
Assuming a look of determination [ breezed in at the main 
entrance, accosted the most important looking person in the 
shop, and said’ distinctly in a ringing voice: 

“T should like to get a roll of toilet paper.” Then 
I looked around with defiant confidence and waited. 

“Hey!” he said, finally. I turned and looked. He 
was gazing at me like a bull frog that has just been asked 
to define the aesthetic. moment. 

“Toilet paper,” I said, stern and imperious, “Toilet 
paper, yov fool. Can’t you understand? Bring it to me 
immediately. I want it NOW! TOILET PAPER!” I banged 
my stick on the floor and stamped my foot in rage. My 
eyes flashed. 

With unruffled calm, the man came around the end 
of the counter, took hold of my arm, and led me straight 
to the door. 

“Toylee papey kapoo!” he said distinctly. “No 
cabinso kelloga tarvia hash.” And pointing down the street, 
he said with great finality: 

“Jello!” 

Completely cowed, I walked away like a somnambulist, 
dreaming of tears. 

“What a life,” I moaned, “What a life!” 

I was late to dinner. 

Il. 

Several days later I was in a small village some 
hours away from the city. In the afternoon I was wander- 
ing down a crooked cobblestoned street between whitewashed 
walls, was aimlessly strolling from one tiny shop to another, 
and was gazing in at the little windows which were some- 
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times scarcely more than a yard square. 

Presently I came to one which was astonishingly 
full of everything. Photographs of the Guadalupe Virgin, 
Charlie Chaplin, Jesus Christ, Fatty Arbuckle, and other 
international figures, an old brass candle-stick, a German 
toy painted blue and green, a can of beans, and.... 

I started, glanced up and down the street to see if 
I was observed, then, shading my eyes with my hand, peered 
carefully into the window again. 

Yes, there it was, bashful and coy in a corner: a 
package of toilet paper, with the words in English on a 
very dirty label. Unmistakable! My eyes shone with the 
light of victory. At last I could get it. All I needed to do was 
to walk in and point. Not a word would be necessary. No 
complications. Nothing. So in I walked. 

“Ah,” said a round little man with a large nose, 
coming forward and wringing his hands. “You are American, 
are you not? I know you will be interested in this candle- 
stick I have here.” He spoke in the most dishearteningly 
perfect English. “Now this candle-stick dates back to the 
time of the’ Conquest.. It belonged without question to 
either Montezuma or Cortez, for it was found in the bedroom 
of the palace, which is the red brick building just across the 
square from your hotel. I found it myself there on the 
table by the old bed, and obtained it with great difficulty and 
at great cost.. As I said before, this...... ie 

“How much?” I said in a hollow voice. 

“Well, Pll let you have it for $5,” he conceded. “But of 
course it’s worth much more to a collector of historic arti- 
cles. Now a man was here only yesterday, and he said that. .” 

“Yes?” I said, and handed him a bill: 

Hé wrapped the candle-stick, gave it to me with a pleased 
simper and I walked out. Once more I looked wistfully at 
the toilet paper. The top was covered with thick Llack dust 
as though it had been there for centuries. Probably it also 
was a relic of Moctezuma or of Cortez.. I could imagine 
fastidious Cortez always carrying a packet of it underneath 
his armour! 

A cockroach. scampered up out of the centre of the roll 
and poised for.a moment on the verge with a proud air of 
proprietorship, then scuttled head foremost down the side 
and darted behind-a picture post-card. 

I walked on up the hill to the cathedral. Did Sir Gala- 
had, once he found the Grail, ignore it and consider the game 
worth the candle-stick? 
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Hanaticianw 


by Alvaro Obregon 
President of Mexico 


» he fundamental program of.the Catholic Church as it 
is theoretically presented to. us by those in. charge 
of its destinies, consists principally in ‘guiding 
all souls along the path of Virtue, Morality and 
Brotherhood—in the broddest sense of the terms— 
§ ~~ aiming by means of these noble postulates to assure 
infinite happiness for all in the life eternal. 
~The fundamental postulates of the present government, 
which believes it is faithfully interpreting’ popular. desire, 
may be summed up thus: to guide all the sons' of Mexico 
along the path of Morality, Virtue and. Brotherhood—in the’ 
broadest sense of the terms—aiming by means of these pos- 
tulates to find a greater well-being for the earthly life. If 
these two programs could be realized, there would result the 
greatest possible gain of well-being for all of us who inhabit 
the earth because the happiness and ‘well-being. sought for 
would have been gained for all of us both in this life and 
in the life to come. 

The Catholic religion requires of its ministers that 
they should nourish and direct the souls of its adherents, 
The Revolution which has just ended requires that the Gov- 
ernment born of it should nourish the stomach, the brain 
and the spirit of each and every Mexican. In this basic view 
of the two programs there is nothing mutually exclusive, 
there is, on the contrary, indisputable harmony. I regret very 
sincerely that certain high members of the Catholic clergy 
have not sensed the transformation which has occurred in the 
minds of the people toward a modern outlook, im the course 
of which ineffective and abstract doctrines have day by day 
lost their force, while effective social programs hawe gained 
strength. To this vigorous evolution ihe high Catholic clergy 
have denied their share of cooperation. Many of them have 
opposed its fullest development with systematic obstruction 
although its postulates are essentially Christian in spirit and 
in form and their execution in no way conflicts with the dec- 
trines which members of the Church theoretically support. 
If there has been any lack of harmony, it is rooted chiefly 
in the methodical difference between the clergy’s theory and 
their practice. 


(continued on page 15) 
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La Canoa by Willard Johnson 


Kebel 


by Juana de Ibarbourou 
(Translated from the Spanish by the Editors of PALMS ) 


Charon: I shall be a scandal in your bark, 
While the other shades implore, sob. and cry. 
While the timid and the sad pray low and shy 
Under your watching, sinister patriarch. 


I shall come to the river like a singing lark 
And take into your boat my wild perfume, 
And I shall shine along the canyon’s gloom 
Like a voyaging blue lantern in the dark. 


And in spite of. you, in spite of the sinister blink 
Of your two eyes, and their terrible mastery, 
Charon, in your boat I shall be a scandal—- 


Till weakened by shade, by cold and my bravery, 
When you finally let me out at the river’s brink, 
I shall be lowered by your arms, a conquered vandal.. 


Pete las eee eed erase eee aarerS 
(continued from page 14, 

It is certainly regrettable that lack of sincerity. among 
high members of the Catholic clergy should foment a strug- 
gle between two that- might well co-operate. If instead of 
continuing to fight and thereby inevitably to lose ground, 
they would only work with us, for no other object than the 
welfare of the people! For surely it is no longer a question 
of the single metaphysical fanaticism which for two thousand 
years has monopolized ‘the spirit of the masses. Instead, we 
have two rival fanaticisms disputing that spirit, the one inef- 
fective and abstract, the other material and effective. The 
first nourishes the spirit and prepares it for sacrifice; the 
second nourishes the stomach, the brain and the soul to 
avoid such sacrifice. And in this struggle, very few would 
accept the first alternative if its protagonists espoused it to 
‘the exclusion of the other; if they asserted that it was not 
possible to be Catholic and to serve God while seeking at 
the same time a minimum of well-being and equity and con- 
science in this life; especially since the foundations of true 
socialism have been inspired by the doctrines_of Jesus Christ, 
who, with all justice, may be considered the greatest socialist 
humanity has yet known. 

I therefore say to Catholic officials with the sincerity 
which characterizes men of the Revolution; I exhort you for 
the good of our people that you neither calumniate nor 
injure the progress of that essentially Christian and humani- 
tarian program which the Government seeks to develop in our 
country. Its oppressed classes have for many long and bit- 
ter years experienced every injustice and have missed the 
spirit of brotherhood and equity which should have prevailed 
in the directing upper classes, who have neglected the noble 
part of man’s mission on earth and instead have exerted all 
their efforts to piling up material fortunes. I assure you. with 
all sincerity that you will encounter no obstacle in carrying 
out the tenets of your religion in this country. On the con- 
trary, you will have the support and sympathy of each and 
every Mexican. We ask only that no systematic and 
unjustified obstruction be raised against a popular desire 
which has acquired such strength in the minds of the people 
that none but the most ignorant would deny its existence or 
oppose: its definite realization. 


Editor’s Note: On January 10th, 1923, President Obre- 
gon by authority vested in him under article 33 of the Con- 
stitution signed an order for the summary expulsion from 
the Republic as an undesirable foreigner of Monsignor Ernes- 
to Filippi, Bishop of Sardica and Papal Delegate in Mexico. 
The above article explains his views in the matter. 
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% omeone in New York told me, just before I started 
for this southern republic, that Mexico City would soon be 
the cultural capital of the world. But I came, anyhow, and 
now I have almost decided that my informant must be right, 
because. it is so dead here. 

If there is any time in a Roman Catholic country when 
the inhabitants are gay, then. that time is the end of Lent, 
which happened this year to be at the beginning of April. 
But in this city of a million people, there are only five 
theatres, each of which is playing to an almost empty house 
evening after evening. Even the movies, with Which-ever 
Talmadge-it-is in Oriente es Occidente, finds few adherents, 
and one walks as though through a cemetery if he ventures 
on the street later than nine o’clock. Returning to one’s hotel 
after that hour is like returning to an irate father at the age 
of ten and the time of ten p. m. The hotel is closed and a 
high knocker on a giant door reverberates through the hostelry 
as through a tomb, awakening after fifteen minutes or so, 
a very grumpy boy with a large club, who peers out at you 
suspiciously until his eyes are open sufficiently to recognize 


u. 

A most half-hearted sort of café life does indeed exist, 
but not nearly what one would expect of the Paris of America. 
The Cafe Madrid harbors large-necktied and very fat gen- 
tlemen after the theatre, and an orchestra plays to a few 
artists, actors, and men-about-town, The English section of 
a local paper advertises: 


THE ALWAYS POPULAR SR. ABEL BEGS TO 
ANNOUNCE that he has just augmented his FINE 
JAZZ ORCHESTRA with two new artists. One, the 
BEST PLAYER of the XILOPHONE in AMERICA 
and THE OTHER the most EXPERT DRUMMER in 
the WORLD. OF COURSE you KNOW that we are 
TALKING ABOUT the FAMOUS ABEL’S RESTAU- 
RANT. Luncheon .$2. Dinner $4. 


This is typical of all Mexico City. It is (horror of 
horrors) Americanized beyond recognition and might be a 
Burbanked Brooklyn and Los Angeles. Only occasional 
beautiful churches, only ah ap glimpses into lovely old 
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court-yards, only occasional peons in bright sarapes and 
broad hats. 

There are the Bohemian restaurants which are charming, 
with pulque, and tequila, as well as all of the usual kind 
of drinks to be had, and with music and interesting people 
—but so are there charming Bohemian restaurants with women 
and liquor and music and delight on the Barbary Coast in 
San Francisco and New York— even Denver, and Salt Lake 
City (maybe). 

In short, theve is little that is distinctive in Mexico 
City. A company playing the comedies of Benavente is 
perhaps the most distinctive offering in town, principally be- 
cause Jacinto Benavente himself is in the city. But you 
should see the theatre! You should see the scenery! You 
should see the cast! Lola Quince, the leading lady, sings 
between the acts...... 

But of course there are the bull fights, most fascinating 
of barbaric spectacles (much more thrilling than a varsity 
football game). One goes on Easter morning to the Cathedral 
to see a mass as tame as a crutch. (Verily, the Easter service 
of a Baptist church in Jefferson, Georgia, is more dramatic 
than high mass in the Cathedral of the Asuncién de Maria 
Santisima). And that is why the entire populace finds it 
necessary toymigrate to El Toreo in the afternoon. 

Lo, thirty thousand people throng the stadium, and 
although there are no Spanish shawls and combs, or even 
sombreros and sashes visible —only Hart Shaffner and Marx 
and Kuppenheimer blacks and whites— there is the old 
romantic costume inside the ring, and the six toreadors 
in orange, red, blue, and mauve stockings, trousers and capes 
of gold, and with black hats, prance fascinatingly around a 
black roaring bull whose forequarters and head are crimson 
with the blood of a dying horse, into whose belly he has 
thrust himself! 

If you have any sensibilities at all, you will probably 
get up and leave at the outset, for the stupidest and most 
disgusting part of the whole spectacle is the killing of horses 
—not of bulls. But six bulls and as many helpless horses 
are religiously slaughtered in spite of everything, whether 
you stay or not, and the successful: matadors, encrusted in 
gold braid and red-tinged mud, encircle the arena after each 
killing with bows and smiles, leaving a trail of blood and 
guts across the afternoon. 

And if you are very hard-hearted and stupidly deter- 
mined to see the whole thing through,,you can shut vour eyes 
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when the caballos are gored, wait calmly (if half sick) until 
the last bull groans and crumples, and then go to the hotel 
of one of the estoqueadores and make one of a circle of-ten 
or so admirers who circle the bedside of the naked hero as 
he smokes a large cigar and offers jerez, a native wine, most 
generously to his admiring guests. The jerez bucks you up, 
and you have the satisfaction of having seen the real brute 
at close range. 

The excitement of the year is then over, Mexico City 
sinks again into its lethargy of a twelve-month, and the only 
thing left to do is to flee into the country, find a pyramid 
and a palace which the Aztecs erected to the Sun God, or a 
sequestered village where the native charm has not departed, 
where. America has not penetrated, where peace remains. 

So that is what Ido. 


or 
Hurros 
by John S. Shaw 


These patient little beasts carry their burdens sub- 
missively, content to descend from the delectable coolness 
of the mountains into the heat of the valley towns, if only, 
at the end of theiy journey, they receive their accustomed 
rewaid-—a wisp of. hay. 


-Can you not learn a lesson from the lives of these 
humble créatures? ..... Bear. without complaint and with 
true humiliation of spirit the burden which it is your privilege 
to carry. Turn your attention from the peaks of pleasure 
and of pride which intrigue your wayward fancy, “and be 
content to pass into the prosaic valleywhich symbolizes a life 
of unpretentious service. Do not pause to nibble at the lus- 
cious grasses and exotic flowers which may prove poisonous, 
and you wiil surely be rewarded by a peaceful life and by 
the material things which are requisite for your well-being. 


That is to say, after you have made dn ass of yourself 
for the sake of your masters, you will be rewarded by—a 
wisp of hay. 
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Cun Citivs 


I 
Washington 
by a Mexiran 
Il 
Ciudad de Mexicn 


by an American 
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Washington 


by A Mexican 
I. 


Bluff begins with the radiance of a Capitol 
which is only stone 
painted like marble 


II. 


In a white house on 16th street 

lives a gentleman who could well play 
with this charming bourgeois world, 
but is too much absorbed in hunting 
a little white golf ball 

lost in the green links of the Speedway. 


Ill. 


The trash cans 
standing in Union Station 
are miniatures of the Washington monument. 


On the banks of the Potomac, 
idly saunter dignified representatives 
of americanized countries 
practising the word “YES” 
and there is a row of Japanese cherry trees, 
barred forever from U. S. citizenship, 
which in spite of American Legion Orders 
will never end by learning English. 


IV. 


In my country, 

gun shots open in the air 

like flowers of Liberty 

and the young men keep within their breast 
a red heart that sings forever 


an international song. 
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Ciudad de Mexicn 


by an American 


i 


The City, 

Reverberating with advertisements 
Pasted on the wall, 

Detonates with the hurrahs 

Of the Maximalists.... 


The last hurrahs 

Of the victorious revolution 
Are fading with the sun 
On the facades. 


II. 


Among the uncertain hallways of music 

A white sweetheart is being plucked; 

And the white and also the sad songs 

Are being made button-holes behind windows— 


Show windows 
Which assault the side walks. 
While the sun ransacks the avenues. 


Ill. 


The morning offers me its marvellous youth 
In the petals of my hands: 


The afternoon, 

Shot and wounded with windows 
Floats ethereally 

On telephone wires, 


And upon one single key 


The water insists 
Without any arguments. 
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May Bay in the Republic of Mexico 


(From the Notes of Roberto Haberman 
of the Department of Education.) 


1. Red flags ovér the headquarters of all the labor unions, 
syndicates, leagues of resistance, and homes of workers 
throughout the Republic from Sonora to Yucatan. 


2. An order from President Obregon closing all government 
offices for the day. 


3. The passage of a bill by the Camara de Diputados making 
May first a national holiday. 


4. Trains leaving Mexico City decorated with red flags; even 
peddlers on the street flaunting tiny crimson banners. 


5. All stores closed, no newspapers, no telephones, no fresh 
bread, no street-cars, no pulque, nothing but parades 
and speeches about labor martyrs, about Russia, about 
red flags. 


6. But the schools not closed. 


7. The Authors’ Union, the Actors’ Union, the Newspaper- 
men’s Union, the Grave-Diggers’Union, the Bull-Fight- 
er’s Union, the Farmers’ Union—all the unions marching 
in a gigantic parade past the National Palace aad the 
Cathedral. 


8. Ait a given signal hundreds of obreros storming the cathe- 
dral (the largest Christian edifice on the American 
continent), running an enormous red flag te the top 
of the flag pole, and ringing every bell in both towers 
of the great church for hours. 


9. The bells of El Templo de San Gabriel in Tacuba, on 
the other hand, ordered stopped by the Compafiero 
Presidente Municipal when the bells calling the faithful 
to communion and mass interrupted his bolchevique 
speech near the church. 
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10. The name. of the Parque Juarez changed to the Parque. 
Primero de Mayo, and a statue unveiled there: the 
figure of a workman, one hand on a hammer, the other 
holding aloft a red torch; on the base the names and 
the account’ of the death of eight Americans: Spies, 
Parsons, Fielder, Engel, Linge, Fischer, Schwab, Neebe. 


And why all this pother on May first? 


Because eight Americans were shot in Chicago thirty-six years 
ago by order of President Cleveland, for the crime of 
striking for an eight-hour day. © 


Americans in Mexico: Carleton Beals 


(continued from page 10) . 


rule. They even forget that Podunk and Hinky Dink may 
have changed since their departure twenty years | efore. 

Naturally their vision is blurred with regard to Mexi- 
can politics. Most of them talk longingly of the good old 
Diaz days. “How clean the city was under: Diaz.... How 
safe it was to travel in the time of good old Don Porfirio! 
We used to go to Cuernavaca to spend our vacations, but since 
the revolution it isn’t safe. The place is in ruins anvway!... 
One could really enjoy Mexico in the good old Diaz days!... 
The peons knew their place before the revolution! They 
wouldn’t dare sit in the parks or walk along fashionable 
Francisco Madero Street!” 

If you finally force the reluctant admission that Me- 
nico could not have continued to live under land-feudalism 
in a capitalistic age, they will then turn to the super-strong 
man, General Reyes, Felix Diaz, and above all to Huerta, the 
bloody murderer and drunk. “If only Wilson had _recog- 
nized Huerta! ‘Huerta knew -how to govern these, people with 
a hand of iron. That is what these depraved people need. 
They will never learn to govern themselves.” If a vote 
were taken tomorrow among the American Colony in Mexico 
City as to which of the post-Diaz figures they would prefer 
to see at the head of a stable government, I am convinced 
that Huerta’ would receive more votes than Madero, Carran- 
za, or Obregén! . 

This attitude is the direct result of the American’s ve- 
nomous contempt for the Mexican.. “Yellow bellies,” is the 
dignified and decent epithet usually applied. An American 
‘who falls so low as to marry a Mexican woman, unless-she is 
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of the very highest, degenerate circles of society, is known 
as a “squaw-man,” and his children are “half-breeds.” But 
let such a man flaunt a Mexican woman in the face of self- 
respecting people without marrying her, and he will be 
accepted everywhere, though he have a wife and two children 
“back in the States.” 

Many of the good women indulge in charity work; 
this gives them an opportunity to point to their own generos- 
ity and the ungratefulness of the natives. One woman told 
me at great length, how she had fed dozens of Mexicans during 
the hard times when people were starving during the revo- 
Jation! 

“And did they appreciate it? No! They left their 
old cans and rags around the front steps. I had to have 
the servant clean up after every meal because they were so 
filthy. You would think they would have some considera- 
tion and enough gratitude to keep things clean. Common 
decency should teach them that!” 

Another woman told me that during the same period 
she was feeding twenty-five Mexicans with beans and torti- 
Ilas, and they had the impudence to come in a body and ask 
her to make some changes in their diet, whereupon she was 
so incensed at their lack of gratitude that she refused to feed 
them at all, probably thinking that starvation—-for it meant 
that in those days—was a suitable punishment for their teme- 
rity. JI thought of the futility of trying to point out to her 
how these same Mexicans must have felt at beholding a 
wealthy foreigner living off the fat of the land, while they, 
its true sons, had to beg at her door: or what a spark of real 
divinity it showed that a few downtrodden peons had the 
initiative to suggest and demand where before they had 
always begged. ' 

But as for any fundamental lasting constructive work 
in Mexico, aside from that of a religious nature, such as 
missions, churches, Protestant schools, and Y. M. C. A.’ s, 
most of which are truly sincere efforts, however misdirected, 
the resident American has done little. Most of the institu- 
tions named emanate from the United States and-not from 
the Americans in Mexico. In California the gold rush brought 
out people not only who mined but who planted orchards and 
vineyards and founded cities. The Spaniards have left great 
architectural monuments as a slight atonement for their extrac- 
tion of wealth. But when the oil fields are exhausted and aban- 
doned, but a wilderness will testify to the civilizing presence 
of our people. The Americans in Mexico live in their opu- 

: (Continued on page 25) 
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The National SOFT DRINK of Mexico 

1 pineapple 

2% cups of brown sugar 

1 bucket of water. 
Chop up the pineapple and put it with the sugar into a 
covered bucket of water. Allow to soak for two or three 
days, tasting as often as possible. 
The drink should then be strained, and served cold on a hot 
day. Prohibitionists should dilute the concoction frequenily. 
The stock will last for an indefinite period if fresh water is 
added as the drink is used, and as the remaining supply 
becomes stronger. 
(We regret that we are not allowed to give here the recipes 
of the other national drinks of Mexico, pulque and tequilla, 
which are the most delightful and potent drinks on this 


continent. —Editor. ) 
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lent homes ‘in the Colonia Roma, San Miguel and other 
suburbs; they have their auto-cars, their clubs, their golf- 
links, their tennis-courts, their luxuries, while at their feet 
are a starving people. 

And what has the American done to further education? 
The American women, ,banded in the Woman’s War League, 
when relations were strained in 1919 as a result of American 
troops crossing the border, tried to have the Mexican students 
expelled from the American School, although a Mexican 
ranked highest in the high school, and Mexican children in 
general are brighter, more intelligent, and courteous than 
American children of the same age. What has he done to 
provide the Mexican with medicine and hospital service? No 
Mexican who cannot pay will be treated at the American 
Hospital. What has the American done to alleviate poverty? 
What has he done to teach the people to be clean and keep 
their cities sanitary? What established institutions can he 
point to with pride and say, “I have done this for the Mexi- 
can, for the people from whom I gain my luxurious living?” 

Before Carranza was overthrown, I talked with an 
American who owned a large hacienda near Puebla, asking 
him what the sentiment of the people would be toward the 
approaching presidential elections. 

“A new revolution coming as sure as you're standing in 
your socks. But I’ll have my wheat harvested before it 
comes. I should worry.” 

“T should worry,”—that is the general attitude of the 
American toward the conduct of Mexican affairs so long 2s his 
pocket book is unaffected. And yet he does worry—about 
intervention.... for fear it may not arrive some day. Scratch 
an American in Mexico and you find a Tartar of an inter- 
ventionist. Many openly oppose intervention, because they 
fear expulsion from the country, but secretly favor it. Even 
the leading, oily minister, who is earnestly working with the 
Committee on Cooperation with Latin America on concilia- 
tion measures, never misses an opportunity to advocate dis- 
creetly intervention—when among Americans. Whenever 
a troop of our cavalry crosses the border and the relations 
between the two countries tighten to the breaking point, the 
thermometer of the spirits of the American residents leaps up; 
a jovial smile hovers over the faces of the acquaintances you 
meet on the streets; the drinks slip fast across the bar at the 
American Club, and everyone is hail-fellow-well-met. In- 
tervention is the one and only panacea for all Mexican ills. 

Such people, not knowing the language, who do not 
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mix with the Mexicans, who are ignorant of the country, who 
are unfamiliar with Spanish-Americans and who believe in 
race-superiority and class-rule, who are reactionary in poli- 
tics, out of touch with world movements—people who in 
this day and age can talk in favor of the regime of Diaz or can 
soil their minds with support of the memory of a reckless 
assassin as Huerta, who have done so little to elevate the 
standards of those among whom they live, who are interested 
in business, in commercialism, in getting-rich-quick, in living 
in ease—such people may be excellent authorities on how 
much henequin Yucatan produces in a year, or on the 
business of exporting oil and evading just taxes,.or on im- 
porting socks, but they can never understand the Mexican’s 
aspirations, they can never be safe guides for international 
conduct or for the solution of the problems that confront Me- 
xico; they can never cooperate in helping the people stand 
upon their feet before the world as free men and women, 
as prosperous, happy, dignified individuals, as masters of their 
own destiny. 


“9 could a tail wnfold........” 
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